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But by raising the diction Voltaire did not mean cram-
ming it with figures, and talking

* In a high strutting style of the stars,
The eagle of Jove, and the chariot of Mars.'

When in Murphy's second act the back scene opens and
soft music is heard (the minuet in Ariadne] ; when Ariadne
advances with a train of virgins, like Elfrida in Caractacus^
and speaks her very language $ when she pours out a most
unnatural rhapsody upon the sun coming to quell the howl-
ing blast, and the circling hours with blessings on their
wings, and  bright hope and rose-lipped health, and  pure
delight and love and joy, nothing is gained by such trash to
the author, and the actress is destroyed by it.    But hear the
candid confession of Voltaire as to Corneille's language.
* Ce sont la ' (the third scene of his fifth act) cde ces vers
que la situation seule rend excellents j les moindres ornements
les affaibliraient;   c'est un tres grand merite:   tant il est
vrai que le naturel est toujours ce qui plait le plus.'    And
in another place, of four lines spoken by Ariane relative to
her sister Phedra : c See,' says he, 4 how in these four lines
everything is natural and easy, no unnecessary word, nor
any one out of its proper place.'

It should, in passing, be observed, to the credit of the
French actress, that though Racine was her lover, yet in
the case of the Corneilles she never sacrificed her professional
duty to, her personal attachments.   She rendered the Ariane
exquisitely   touching   and    tenderly   triumphant,  though
everything besides in the play was mean and worthless, and
almost risible.    The King of Naxos is an amorous cypher,
Theseus and Pirithous creeping scoundrels, and Phedra a
perfidious and unnatural sister ; all of whom might with true
poetical justice  be turned loose in the Cretan labyrinth,
without the clue to guide them from the tyranny of Minos.
Murphy has left Phedra as bad as he found her.   Pirithous
he has made at least a gentleman, and so far improved the
play;   but the poniard, that wretched executioner of all
English  tragedies,   should   have   been  spared,  upon   the
precedent supplied by Corneille.    My old friend did not
bring out his play in 1784, highly as he thought of Mrs.